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Dr. Stukeley’s Account of a Total Eclipse of the 
Sun. 


HIS eclipse happened on the 22d of May, when the sun 
sets at London fifty-six minutes past seven. 

I chose for my situation Haradon Hill, near Amsbary, and 
full east from Stonehenge Avenue. Before me lay the vast 
plain on which that celebrated work ‘stands, this being 
the highest hill hereabouts, and nearest the middle of the 
shadow ; about twenty miles’ west of me lay Clay Hill, 
which rises pretty high above the horizon, and being near the 
central line of darkness, afforded sufficient notice of its 
approach. 

Having two men in company looking through smoaked 
glasses ; though the day was cloudy, yet we had some gleams 
of sun-shine. We soon perceived that the eclipse was begun, 
when by my watch I found it half an hour after five P. M. 
and accordingly from thence the progress of it was visible, 
and very often to the naked eye, the thin clouds doing the 
office of glasses. From the time of the sun’s body being half 
covered there was a very conspicuous circular iris round the 
sun, with perfect colours. 

On all sides we beheld the shepherds hurrying their 
flocks into fold, the darkness coming on; for they expected 
nothing less than a total eclipse for an hour and a quar- 
ter. 

When the sun looked very sharp like anew moon, the 
sky was pretty clear in that spot, but soen after a thicker cloud 
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covered it, at which time the iris vanished. Clay Hill, 
before inentioned, grew very dark, together with the horizon 
on both sides, that is to the north and south, and looked blue. 
In a few seconds Salisbury steeple, six miles off south- 
ward, became very black ; Clay Hill quite lost, and a most 
gloomy night with full career came upon us: at this instant 
we lost sight of the sun, whose place among the clouds 
was hitherto «sufficiently distinguishable, byt now pot the 
least trace of it-to be found, no more thanif rdally. absent : then 
{ saw by my watch, with some difficulty, and only by 
help of some light from the northern quarter, that it was 
Hho. 35 min.-- Just before-this the whole compass of the 
heavens and earth looked of alurid complexion, properly speak- 
ing, for it was black and blue: there was likewise 1n the 
heavens among ‘the clouds much -gyetn interspersed ;_ the 
whole appearance was very dread{fu!, and as symptoms of 
sickening nature. 

Now I perceived us involved in total darkness and pal- 
pable ; though it came quick, yet I was so intent that Ll could 
perceive its steps, and: feel as it were drop on us like a 
“gteat dark ‘mantle ; and the horses we held in our hands 
were very sensible of it, and crowded close to us, startling 
with great surprize.; as wuch as.I could see of the men's 
faces, that stood by ine, they had a horrible aspect : at this 
instant I Jooked around. me, not without exclamation of admira- 
“tion, and could discern colours in the heavens, but the earth 
had lost. its blue, and was wholly black. For some time 
ainong the clouds there were visible streaks of rays, tending to 
tlie place of the sun as their centre ; but immediately after, 
‘the whole appearance of the earth and sky was entirely black. 
Of all things | ever saw in my life, or can by imagination fancy, 
it Was a sight the most tremendous. 

All the change | could perceive during the totality was, 
that the horizon by degrees drew into two parts, light and 
‘dark ; the northern hemisphere growing still longer, lighter, 
‘and broader; and the two opposite dark parts uniting into one, 
and swallowing up the southern enlightened part. 

At length, upon the first lucid point appearing in the 
heavens, where the sun was, 1 could distinguish — pretty 
plainly a rim of light running along side of us a good while 
together, or sweeping by our elbows from west to east; 
just then, having good reason to suppose the totality ended 
with us. I looked on my watch, and found it to be full three 
minutes and a half more. Now the hill tops changed their 
black into blue again: immediately we heard the Jarks 
chirping and singing very briskly for joy of the restored 
luminary, after all things had been hushed into a most profound 


aud universal silence. 
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The heavens and the earth now ‘appeared like morning 
before sun-rise, of a greyish cast ; but rather more blue 
interspersed ; and the earth, so far as the verge of the hill 
reached, was of a dark green or russet colour. 

After about the middle of the totality; and so after the 
emetsion of the sun, we saw Venus very plainly but no 
other star. ‘ 

The cloudiness of the day added much to the solemnity of 


the sight. 





A SPANISH ‘TALE. 


By Madame de Grafigny, Authoress of the Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess. 


(Continued from Page 606.) 


ROM the time when the event took place, of meeting 

with the stranger, Isabella had not quitted Elvira: she 
affected to court the notice of the stranger with an 
ardour of coquetry which plunged Don Pedro into de- 
spair, and caused much disquiet to Elvira: but the facility 
which she thus had of passing the afternoon in the chamber 
of the sick man, which decorum would have forbade her to 
do alone, and the pleasure which Don Pedro felt in seeing 
her so frequently, indemnitied both the one and the other 
for the chagrin which she caused them. ‘These four persons 
were never apart, except when duty called Don Pedro to the 
court. 

Itis natural to think that people, who do not speak, do 
not hear: this prejudice, added to what the surgeons 
had satd, made them forget that they spoke before a third 
person. 

One day, when Don Pedro was violently reproaching 
Isabella respecting a long conversation which he had had, at 
court, with Don Roderigo, his enemy and his rival, he was 
informed that a person was waiting from the king, to 
know the state of the stranger’s health. Don Pedro left 
theroom to speak himself to the messenger. Isabella, seeing 
herself tree, said to Elvira, “ Your brother becomes daily 
More insupportable: were it not for the friendship which 
I have for you, | would immediately renounce him.” “ Bur, 
is he wrong ?” replied Elvira gently.. “ You know the hatred 
which Don Roderigo has for us; you know how dangerous he 
is; and you seem to be most familiarly intimate with 
him: nay you carry your coqueiry so far as to seem to wish 
to please this unknown, who,” added she sighing, “ can 
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never tell you if he loves you: alas! my brother is most 
unhappy ! You pay no regard to his feelings, though he 
adores you.” “ Fine reasoning,” replied Isabella; “ if we are 
to estimate our love for others by the Jove which they have 
for us, then you love the king to distraction.”—* You 
give a wrong meaning to my words,” said Elvira, a little 
chagrined; “ the king does not love me; and even if 
he did love me ” « Well,” interrupted Isabella, “ if he 
did love you: finish as if it were true: except yourself, 
no one doubts it: what would you do?” While Isabella 
was speaking, Elvira, who was seated opposite to the 
stranger, met his eyes, which he cast down with such an ex- 
pression of sadness, that her vexation increased, and she 
replied, more forcibly, “ If he did love me, 1 could 
never love him: there is too much disparity between 
his character and mine.” “ What does that matter in 
a king,” replied Isabella; “ it is not of much  conse- 
uence even ip a private individual: do we love -every 
thing in our lover? No: it cannot be: personal qualities 
am attractions aré too much divided. You see that [ 
ove, in your brother, the greatness of his soul; his integrity : 

might love, in another, his fine person, or the charms of his 
face ; I engage with no one; I tell them frankly whatever 
pleases or displeases me in them ; and, if [ were in your 
place, in telling the king that I loved him ; = on, 
replied Elvira, “ I do not tell him so: your obstinacy drives 
me mad: I do not tell him so: I never will tell him 
so.” “ So much the worse,” said Isabella ; “ if you do not 
accustom your heart to be amused with every thing, you will 
seriously full in love, the first time your sympathy is excited.” 

“* That,” replied Elvira, “ would be the only way I should 
ever wish to love : as involuntary love alone can be excusable, 
T should think myself less culpable in loving greatly than 
in loving indifferently.” “ Ab! you will go further,” replied 
Isabella; “ once caught, you would fear lest you did not love 
enough. How | pity you! How wretched will you be, should 
the defects of your lover sully and destroy the pleasing idol 
that your heart had formed.” “ [ should not think myself the 
more unbappy,” replied Elvira; “ methinks we should behold 
the faults of those we love with the same eye as we do 
our own; the love that is displeased with them, is nothing 
more than feeble friendship.” “ You do not desire a 
perfect lover, then,” said Isabella Jaughing. “ I should not 

seek for a chimera,” replied Elvira: “ the virtues which merit 

general esteem would have the same right over mine: [ am, 
besides, of opinion, that happiuess, which consists in the 
tender union of souls, depends upon an_ irreproachable 
aincerity, and the most unreserved confidence; 1 should 
exact 
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exact a great deal, and I should think myself but’ slightly 
loved if as much were not exacted of me.. I> could wish 
also that my lover should have candour enough not to seek to 
convince me of his sentiments, until he was convinced of them 
himself ; and [ do not know,” added she, casting down 
her eyes, “ whether I would not: wish him to be unhappy. 
We cannot bestow so much happiness upon one who is already 
happy.” “ Very well,” said Isabella, rising, “ with this man- 
ner of thinking we may produce the felicity of others, but we 
certainly shall not produce our own.” “ You are going,” said 
Elvira: —* No,” replied Isabella; “ wait a while; I am 
going into this closet to write a song which | have wade upon 
your brother’s humour’: [ wish to give it to bim: I shall not be 
a moment.” 

Eivira would have followed her; but, passing near the bed 
of the stranger, he held her gently by her robe. “ Stay, 
adorable Elvira,” said he in a voice that could be heard only 
by her ; “ Lam that unhappy being who would have a right 
to please you, if toadore you were sufficient for that purpose. 
Your charms have seduced my reason: a just indignation 
against man had made me resolve to keep eternal silence with 
regard to them: love alone could have made mie break that 
silence: if the offer of a pure and yet untouclred heart, 
offend you, I will resume my former design: nothing can divert 
me froin it.” 

Elvira, at the voice of the stranger, was seized with such 
various and conflicting sensations, that their effects were 
mutually suspended. She seemed to wish to go, but the stranger 
stili holding her, Pardon, Madam,” he continued, “ the 
violence which I do you; this is the decisive moment of 
my life: Iam not so bold as to hope ; but I am too unfortas 
nate to have any thiug to fear. I have spoken, charming 
Elvira; you alone know it; let every one else be ignorant 
of it: keep my secret, it is the only favour which I demand 
at present: will you refuse me? Reply, adored Elvira: Ict me 
hear trom that dear mouth one wordaddressed to me: whatever 
it may be, it will be dear to my love.” 

“ [will keep your secret,” said she with a timid voice ; 
“ only permit:me to communicate it to my brother: he should 
be ignorant of nothing which I know ; and you owe him your 
confidence.” 

* Your will is my law,” replied the stranger. “ Tell 
my secret to Don Pedro; but, adorable Elvira,” added 
he, with tender hesitation, “ will you tell him: all ?”—« [shall 
hide nothing from him,” said she. “ Ah, Madam,” replied 
the stranger, “ my love touches you but litle. How great is 
iny unhappiness !’—“ But why,” said Elvira, perceiving then, 
for the first time, that her emotions were increasing. Pearing 
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to say too much, she disengaged herself from the hands 
of the stranger, so agitated, that she dared not enter the 
closet where Isabella was; she hastened to retire to her 
own. 

Hardly had she begun to feel that joy of heart which 
springs from the unexpected developement of an agreeable 
sensation, when Don Pedro arrived. 

“ Ah! my' brother !” cried she, “ the stranger has spoken 
to me: you will be surprised to hear him: he loves you ; 
he has a delightful tone of voice; you will never repent 
having saved his life; you will love him, I am sure; but we 
must keep it a secret, for I have promised him so to do.” 

« What secret ?” said Don Pedro. “ Is his birth obscure? 
Dare he not avow it?” 

“ That is not the reason,” replied Elvira: “ he wishes 
to speak only to us: we alone shall possess his confidence ; 
our friendship willsupply the place of every thing else ; a just 
contempt of man—” 4 

““ What are you saying, sister ?” interrupted Don Pedro. 
«¢ T do not understand you: but what is his name, and of what 
birth is he ?” 

“ I do not know,” replied she, no less surprised at her own 
ignorance than embarrassed by the question. 

“ You do not know!” rejoined Don Pedro warmly ; and 
what then can he have said to you? Why confide secrets to 
your keeping before he has disclosed who he is ? Whence is 
this embarrassment which [ perceive in you? Explain yourself, 
sister: remove, if possible, suspicions—” 

« Ah! my dear brother,” interrupted Elvira, “ do not 
intimidate my confidence; you shall know all; 1 will hide 
nothing from a brother whom I adore : the stranger—” 

“ What! still the stranger,” replied Don Pedro angrily. 
* Tt is only through his name that I can receive information : 
I will make him explain himself immediately. Nothing will 
satisfy me previously to knowing who he is.” 

He quitted the room, and left Elvira in a situation quite new 
to her heart. Astonished, alarmed, she supported herself 
against a table, and seemed, while she jhid her face in her 
hands, to wish to conceal, even from herself, some part of her 
confusion. The anger of Don Pedro had undeceived her heart: 
the fear of being mistaken with regard to the object of 
her tenderness excited more timidity in her bosom than 
had been overcome by the pleasare of being loved: that 
passion which had, just been expressed with such artless 
joy, now appeared to her a crime, and perhaps a degrada- 
uon. j 

How could she have been so inattentive to the circumstances 
attendivg the firstinterview with the stranger? A man, unaccoim- 
panied, 
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panied, covered with wounds which ‘he perhaps deserved, 
should have excited merely pity. Upon what grounds could 
she deem him her equal, when every thing bespoke the 
contrary ? That affected silence, was it not a proof of a dan- 
gerous character, or of a contemptible desire of deception ? 
However, she loved him ; the smallest doubt upon that subject 
would have been a source of comfort to her: but she could 
find none. 

She passed two hours in that awful state of emotion which is 
excited by remorse, shame, reason, and love, when operating 
in a virtuous heart. 


(To be continued.) 





Description of a Tufaun. 
[From Lord Valentia’s Travels.] 


pi tere evening, May $1, the heat being very oppres- 
sive, | was sitting in my apartment on the terrace-roof 
of the house, when-a sudden -gloom and distant thunder 
induced me to go out on the terrace. The wind, which had 
been easterly, was now perfectly Julled. A very dark blue cloud 
arose from the west, and at length covered half the sky. The 
thuoder was not loud, and the air was perfectly stil. The 
birds were flying very high, and making a terrible. screaming. 
At length a dark brown cloud appeared on the western horizon, 
and came on with considerable rapidity. 

The whole town of Lucknow, with its numerous minars, 
was between me and the cloud, and the elevation of my 
terrace gave me an excellent opportunity of observing 
itt When at about the distance of a mile, it had all 
the appearance of asmoke from a vast fire, volume rolling 
over volume in wild confusion, ai the same time raising itself 
high intheair. Asitapproached,ithad a dingy red appearance; 
and by concealing the most distant minars fram my view, con- 
vinced me that it was sand borne along by a whirlwind. The 
air with us continued perfectly still; the clouds of sand 
had a defined exterior ; nor did the wind a moment precede it. 
It came on with a rushing sound, and at length reached us 
with such violence,as to oblige me to take shelter in my eastern 
verandah. Even there tue dust was driven with a force that 
prevented me from keeping my eyes open. 

The darkness became every moment gyeater, and at length 
it was black as night. It might well be called palpable dark- 
ness ; jor the wind now changing a litile to the southward, 
brought oa the storm with tenfold vieleace, and nearly 
9 smothered 
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sinothered us with. dust. .It blew so violently, that the 
noise of the thunder was frequently drowned by the whistling 
of the wind in the trees and buildings. The total darkness 
Jasted about ten minates.; when at length it gradually gave way 
toa terrifically red but dingy light, which I at first attributed 
to a fire in the town. ‘The rain now poured down in torrents, 
and the wind changed to due south. 

In about an hour from its commencement the sky began to 
clear, the tufaun went! off to the eastward, and the wind 
immediately returned to that quarter. The air was perfectly 
cool, and free from dust. Although all my windows and doors 
had been kept closed, and there were tattys on the outside, 
yet the sand was so penetrating, that it had covered my bed 
and furniture with a complete coat of dust. The long drought 
had pulverised so much of the country, and so completely 
annihilated vegetation on the sandy plains, that the tufaun 
brought with it more sand than usual; and to that alone must 
be attributed the perfect darkness. It was the most magnificent 
and awlul sight I ever beheld. 





French Sheep and Goats. 
[From Miss Plumptre’s Travels in France.] 


HE sheep and the goats, both of the Carmague and of 

the Crau, only make these places their winter quarters ; 
a general migration of them to the mountains of Provence 
and Dauphine takes place in May, whence they return again in 
October and November. This migration is conducted with 
all the order and regularity of the march of an army. Several 
proprietors unite their flocks together for the journey, according 
to the extent of country which they are to occupy when they 
arrive on the mountains, some particular mark being impressed 
upon the animals of each proprietor, to distinguish them 
from those of his neighbour; the number thus associated 
is commonly from ten to twenty thousand, though sometimes 
they have been carried as far as double the latter number. 
Among the shepherds that have the care of these flocks, one 
is elected among theinselves as chief of the society for the 
season, and all the others submit entirely to his controul ; he is 
for the time an absolute sovereign. He regulates every 
thing relating to the march, and is treasurer for the company, 
the money for the expences of the route being all lodged 
in his hands; he consequently pays for every thing. Asa 
check upon him another of the company is appointed 
secretary, in whose presence all payments are made, which 
tie immediately enters in a book provided for the purpose : 
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the rest of the shepherds form a council to be consulted by 
the chief in any case of difficulty that may arise. To every 
thousand animals three shepherds are allowed, each of whom 
has his attendant dog. 

[u the centre of the army march a number of asses which 
carry the provisions and baggage, and this is always the 
station of the commander in chief. From these his head 
quarters, he issues his orders through his aides de camp, 
and distributes the provisions ; or if any of the company is 
negligent in the performance of his duty, or guilty of irregu- 
larity in any way, here the commander is always to be 
found ready to receive the complaint brought against him. 1f 
in the course of the journey any mischief should be done 
by the flocks to the countries through which they pass, a 
thing that cannot always be prevented, the chief examines into 
it, and pays the person who has received the injury the 
proper acknowledgement: he then examines minutely whether 
this bas arisen from negligence on the part of the shepherds, 
or whether it was an unavoidable accident, and accordingly 
the sum paid is either levied on the offender, or placed to the 
account of the common stock. 

In the order of march, the goats always take the lead of the 
sheep. ‘Some of the oldest he-goats have bells round their 
necks, the sound of which is followed by the rest of the flocks, 
and it seems to inspire them with spirits for the march. A 
great intelligence subsists between these veteran troops and their 
officers ; at the command of the latter the well disciplined 
animals either halt or move forwards ; and when the band 
rises in the morning after the repose of the night,—the 
moment they receive the order to proceed, they repair to their 
station in the foremost ranks with as much understanding 
and regularity as could be observed by the most intelligent 
human beings. If they come to a stream which must be 
passed, they will halt at the bank, and survey it with an 
appearance of apprehension, at the same time as if caleula- 
ting its breadth exactly with their eye; but, the moment 
the word of command is given, they plunge in without further 
hesitation, and are followed by the rest of the flock, for all 
cross by swimming. At night, when the flocks lie down 
to sleep, the shepherds and dogs still continue on the 
watch, relieving each other at stated intervals, that all may in 
their turn enjoy some repose; but it is taken only lying 
on the ground, they never quit the flock: from three 
to four weeks are commonly occupied in performing the 
journey. 

When arrived at- the mountains, each shepherd has his 
particular district allotted him by the commander in chief, from 
which he neycr permits his flock to stray and encroach upon 
Vol. 50, sc the 
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the territory of his neighbour ; and during the whole time of 
their stay the shepherds live almost entirély on bread and 
foat’s milk, sleeping upon the ground in the open air. fh 
October and November they return again to their plains, 
travelling in the sanie order, butstill the shepherd never inhabits 
a housé: he goés to the cottage at which his wife and fa- 
mily live to take his meals, but sleeps in his sheepfold, 
in a hut mide of reeds and clay, upon a mat spread on the 
ground. Yet hard as this life mayappear, these people become 
So much attached to it, that they never wish to quit it, 
nity, they seem to liave a repugnatice to the idea of any other, 
They early in life look aged and weather-beaten, but com- 
monly enjoy the most perfect state of health, and live toa 
great age. 





THE GUARANIS. 
[From Humboldt’s Tableau Physique, &c.] 


S the summer advances, the low plains on the coast of 
South Americ&é become parched with excessive heat. 
The grass withers to the roots, and the soil turns hard 
and baked. The cattle, enveloped during the day in clouds of 
dust, ran panting with oppressive thirst. The more sagacious 
mule, with his hoof cautiously thrusting aside the prickles of 
the water-melon, sucks a refreshing beverage. But the cries 
and frightful shrieks of the larger apes, at last announce the ap- 
proaching rains. Incessant torrents descend. The crocodile 
and the boa, long concealed in a torpid state under the 
hardened mud, now raising their horrid fronts, burst, with 
sudden and tremendous noise, from their tombs. The rivers 
soon overflow their banks, and sweep the surface with wide 
mundation. One sheet of water covers the whole delta of thé 
Orenocco. In the midst of this aquatic scene, lives in peace 
the unconquered nation of the Guaranis, who nestle among the 
tops of the mauritias, or fan-leaved palins, in extended 
hammocks, which they construet with netting made from the 
fibres of the leaves, and line partly with mud. On suchhumid 
and pensile floors, the women light their fires, and cook their 
vegetable diet. The tree to which each family is attached, 
furnishes its sole subsistence. The pith of the mauritia, 
resembling sago, is formed into thin cakes ; and its scaly fruits, 
in the different stages of their progress, afford some variety of 
wholesome food. Palm-wine supplies an agreeable refreshing 
drink, and may eve procure that state of intoxication which is 
the elysium of the savage. 
But 
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But though the members of this aerjal republic, living on 
the spontaneous products of the soil, enjoy undisturbed 
repose, it is very different with the other native tyibes. 
Actuated by all the vengeful passions, they are constantly pre- 
pared for deeds of blood and carnage. The prowling wretch 
exults in rapine and insidious wurder. When a weaker tribe 
fearfully ventures to cross the parched plains, the individuals 
take the precaution of effacing their footsteps, to prevent being 
surprised and massacred. Nature seems to have aided the dark 
spirit of the savages, by concocting, in those torrid regions, 
the most envenomed juices. Their poisoned darts and arrows 
carry inevitable death. But where such weapons are wanting, 
the genius of evil, fertile in resources, still prevails. The 
odious Ottomaques are accustomed to dip the nail of their 
thumb in the curare, a strong poison which is extracted from a 
species of the phyllanthus, and the slightest laceration then 
inflicted by them infallibly proves mortal. 

It is thus that the visions of primzval innocence melt away 
before the touch of inquiry. ‘The true savage is a cold, cruel, 
sullen, suspicious, and designing animal. And we find that 
man invariably grows generous exactly in proportion as he 
becomes civilized. 








The Rev. James Hurdis’s Account of the Death of his 
Sister Catherine, in 1792, with his Sketch of her Charac- 
ter, addressed to the late Mr. Cowper, the Poet. 


‘goss I have found a moment free from anxiety, 
{should certainly have spent it in writing to you. But 
my mind has been totally absorbed in attention to my poor 
little girl, whom [ have at last been unable to save. I watched 
by her nite and thirty nights: 1 neglected nothing which 
might have proved a source of relief: but all my endeavours 
were ineffectual, and I have been obliged to seek her a grave, 
where [ may rest beside her. How painful an interval has 
passed since | last wrote to you, you will be able to judge from 
your own feelings. My eye has been fixed day and night upon 
a little sufferer, who was better to me than the best of 
daughters ; and [have marked the slow but certain progress 
of death, prevailing over a life, which was ever dearer to me 
than my own. If expressions of impatience have escaped 
me while contemplating a prospect 86 distressing, 1 hope God 
will forgive me. It has been his pleasure to wound me where 
I was most sensible, and my reason has not always been able to 
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I have seen my amiable and affectionate Catherine gradually 
put to death by a disease at once painful andlingering. 1 have 
lived to behold the hour in which her existence was grievous 
tome: nay, I have lived to look upon her in the hour of death, 
without shedding tears at her dissolution. Indeed her de- 
parture was a relief to me. She had suffered extremely, 
and, for nearly a week before her death, had only short 
Intervals of sense, in which she was unable to articulate her 
wants. In the evening on which she died, her senses returned, 
and she acknowledged us all, rewarding us with many thanks 
for our attention to her. She was then seized with a difficulty 
of breathing and slight convulsion, which did not appear 
very alarming to me, because I had seen her recover from the 
same symptoms before. I was the only person in the room 
when these began to abate, and she seemed to fall into a sound 
sleep, breathing without difficulty. [sat beside her, looking 
in her face ; and the ease with which she slept soon inclined 
meto nod. I almost fell from my chair more than once; and 
being apprehensive that [ might disturb her if L persisted, l 
Went into the next room, to lie down upov a mattress which 
was on the floor. I met my eldest sister at the door, aud 
desired her to give me notice when I[ was wanted. I had 
scarce laid myself down, when she came and informed 
me that her breath had ceased. I returned immediately into 
the room, and was witness to two slight efforts made by nature 
to recover the action of the Jungs ; which not being attended 
with success, she gave up the contest without deranging a 
single feature. The eyelid was still closed, the hand reclined 
upon the side of the easy-chair, into which ‘she had been 
partly raised from the bed, and not one attitude of the com- 
posure in which [left her had been disturbed. If I had thought 
myself forsaken by my Maker in the former stages of my 
calamity, here 1 became sensible of his goodness. I saw in the 
strongest light the peculiar blessing of a peaceful end, 
and [saw that end bestowed uponalittle girl, for whom L should 
more earnestly have petitioned it than for myself. 

Thus, Sir, was [ deprived of a gem, which has literally hung 
about my neck all the days of my life, and never lost its lustre. 
Thus did [ bid adieu to a little motherly comforter, who bas 
ever been asa part of myself, and without whom L know net 
how I shallexist. I pray that my days, if they are not few, 
may at least be speedy, that I may make haste to meet 
her in the grave. L have promised her that she shall sleep 
beside me, and have appointed her a place at my right 
hand, a situation she always loved, and from which, 
God knows, [ never wished her to depart. Yes, my gentle, 
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my invaluable sister, Catherine, thou who hast been always in 
my eye, 


« Attentively regarding all I said 
; o S : “4 ” 
And soothing all my paius with sweet concern, 


thou shalt rest beside me in the grave, as well as in the 


returnto me. I will endeavour to deserve, as well as’ thou hast 
done, and trust to God’s mercy that I shall find thee again. 
And ft pray him most devoutly, that wherever thou art, the sense 
of my unhappiness may not reach thee. 

I promised to give you some account of my little girl’s natu- 
ral endowments, and of ber attainments. As to the former, you 
will perhaps be surprised to learn, that she was the plainest of 
all my family. Her figure was good, her action was graceful ; 
but in her countenance there were many defects. She was sen- 
sible of it, and would never give me her profile. I was there- 
fore driven to the painful necessity of stealing it after she was 
dead. But for her carelessness without, nature-had made am- 
ple amends by her liberaliiy within. Her disposition was so 
friendly, humane, and gentle, that it was impossible to know 
her and not esteem hier. She was always attended by good- 
humour, compassion, and pleasantry. Her genius was capable 
of the greatest undertakings, and she never lost an hour in im- 
proving it. Reading was her delight from her childhood ; and 
you will scarce believe that at four and twenty she could have 
obtained the: knowledge of whick [ know she was possessed. 
Of historical, biographical, and moral writers, she read every 
thing she could lay her hands on, and retained facts and dates 
with the nicest accuracy. In any chronological doubt, in any 
family anecdote, in any connection formed among great men, 
whether princes, or scholars, I know of no person who was 
better qualified to pass an immediate decision, 

in her earlier years she was extremely fond of figures. I 
observed the propensity, and encouraged it. She followed me 
with the greatest ease through the most arduous rules of arith- 
metic, through fractions, through decimals, through algebra, 
and the first rudiments of geometry, [| then turned her aside 
to astronomical calculations ; and when she was taken ill, she 
Was upon the point of framing an almanack for the year 1793, 
Upon a new construction, which was to be presented to Mr. 
Cowper, and to be called the Poet’s Almanack. The new and 
full moous, as we!l as the eclipses, were all to have been calcu- 
lated, and the latter delineated by herself. In matters of this 
kind she had long since been expert, and could be, certain of 
predicting «ny eclipse, however distant, without an error in 
time of more tian two minutes, u 
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Her facility in music justly entitled her to the name which I 
gave her, the leader of my band. It was her office to play the 
organ, while her two sisters sung, and | accompanied on the 
violoncello. I have often envied her the ease with which she 
acquired whatever she would. I practised much more than she 
did, but found she could always overtake me. If she chose, 
she could be rapid ; but she wished rather to be scientific and 
expressive. She once entertained a desire to engage in the 
pursuit of languages. I told her I did not think it the pro- 
vince of a woman. It could never be useful or ornamental ; 
for the graces of a linguist are masculine. At my request she 
refrained, but not altogether ; for some time after 1 had beeome 
a student of Hebrew, 1 found she had followed me through all 
may grammatical memoranda, and was able to read and to con- 
strue the original scriptures as well as myself. She was at the 
same time the most expert botanist, save one, of all my sisters, 
and a considerable proficient in physic. 

I shoud weary you with my story, was I to detail every little 
accomplishment and every good quality for which I esteemed 
her. Indeed, I believe these to some parts of her character [ 
am stil] a stranger. She was extremely shy, and hid every 
thing she could. In her last illnes, I often read to her sermons 
at ber request. I was surprised to find that few were unknown 
to her. I asked one of her sisters the reason. She tald me, it 
had always been her custom, when left at bome on a Sunday, 
fas she often was) to read the Psalms, the lessons, and two or 
three sermons, This, Sir, was a voluntary exercise: I was not 
the occasion of it; for I think it an employment of more gra- 
vity than youth can generally relish. I deem it the conse- 
quence of a well-grounded assurance of the truth of Christi- 
avity, which I have never failed to inculeate, by recommending 
such writers as have been most lively and entertaining in the 
support of it. 

I will sayno more. She is gone, and I must forget her. I 
am happy that | have been her friend, and that she has met 
with no calamity like this in passing through life. Death bas 
pot visited us before, since the death of my father. Had she 
buried a sister, | know not who could have comforted her: 
had she lived to see me in danger, I believe she would have 
died of apprehension. It is all well. She told me that she 
was satisiied, and why should [ complain? She wished she 
could have carried me away with her to Heaven; but com- 
forted herself, that if we were parted, we could none of us stay 
long behind her. 

Such was the esteem which she had won of her whole fa- 
mily, that they have all been desirous of a place beside her, 
and [ have enlarged the dimensions of my vault’till it will hold 
amusing myself in drawing up au 
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inscription, to be placed over her. I send it to you, that you 
may correct it at your leisare. 


. 


Tue INSCRIPTION. 


Farewell, sweet maid! whom as bleak winter sears 
The fragrant bud of spring, too early blown, 
Untimely death has nipt. Here take thy rest, 
Inviolable here! while we, than thou. 

Less favour’d, through the irksome vale of life 

Toil on in tears without thee. Yet pot long 

Shall death divide us—Rapid is the flight 

Of life, miore rapid than the turtle’s wing, 

And soon our bones shall meet. Here may we sleep ! 
Here wake together; and, by his‘ dear might, =“ 
Who conguer’d death for sinful man, ascend. 
Together hence to an eternal home! 





A Prophecy relative to the Year 1811. 


New edition of a very old book has just been published 

at Paris, called Everlasting Prophecies, from 1521, to 
the end of the world; the author, Joseph Shestro, of 
Naples. The academy of sciences at Paris is said to have 
transinitted this little work of 54 pages to the minister Louvgis, 
and what is still, more to have found it correct, for the 
last 140 years. The most important prophecy relates to 
the year 1811; “ It will be difficult to preserve the cattle 
through the severity of winter; from that year a peace 
of a whole century will be enjoyed by Christendom ; bread, 
wine, and cloathing, will then be cheap.” 








American Steam Boat. 


HE following is one of the first instances of steam being 

applied to the purposes of navigation :—The American 
steam boat, it is observed, “ is certainly an interesting curio- 
sity to strangers, To see this large and apparently unwieldy 
machine, without oars or sails, propelled through the elements 
by invisible agents, ata rate of four miles an hour, would be 
a novel sightin any quarter of the globe, as we understand there 
is none in Europe that has succeeded on the plan upon which 
this is constructed. The length of the boat is 160 feet, 
ind her width in proportion, so as not to impede her 
sailing. 6 
; “ The 
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“The machine which moves her wheels is called, we 
believe, a twenty-four horse machine, or equal to the. power of 
so many horses, and is kept in motion by steam from a copper- 
boiler, eight or ten feet inlength. Thewhieels are on each side, 
similar to those of water mills, and uuder cover; they are 
moved backward or forward, separately or together, at pleasure. 
Her principal advantage is if calms or against head winds, 
When the wind is fair, light square sails, &c. are employed 
to increase her speed. Her accommodations (fifty-two births, 
sofas, &c.) are said to be equal or superior to any vessel that 
floats on the river, and are,necessarily extensive, as all the space 
unoccupied by the machinery is fitted in the most extensive 
manner. Her route between New-York and Albany is a 
distance of 150 miles, which she performs regularly’ twice a 
week, sometimes in the short period of $2 houwrs, exclusive 
of detention, by taking in and landing’ passengers. On her 
passage last week, she left New-York with upwards of 100 pas- 
sengers, and Albany with 80 or 90. Indced, this aquatic stage 
of Albany bids fair to attach the greatest part of the travelless 
which pass the Hudson, and afford them accommodations not 
exceeded in any other part of the world.” . 


* 





An ANECDOT'E. 


Country parson was boasting in a large company of ‘the 

success he had in reforming’ his parishioners, on whom his 
labours, he said, had produced a wonderful ‘change for the bet- 
ter. Being asked in what respect, he replied, that when he first 
came: among them, they were a set of unmannerly clowns; who 
paid him no more deference than they did to-one another ; did 
not so much as pull off their hats when they spoke to him, but 
bawled out as roughly and as familiarly as though he were theit 
equal; whereas now they never presumed to address him but 
with cap in hand, and in a submissive voice made him their best 
bow when they were at ten yards distance, and styled bin 
“ your reverence,” at every word, A quaker, who had heard 
the whole. patiently, made answer, “ And so, friend, the upshot 
ot this reformation, of which thou hast so much carnal glory- 
ing, is, that thou hast taught thy people to worship thyself.” 





REFLECTION. 


HE mind that is serene is truly happy, an the only effec- 
tual. way to attain this serenity is the regular and exem- 
plary discharge of the duties of life. 

9 BON 
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-B ON M O fT. 


N atrial for a division of lands, before a certain facetious 

judge, the counsel on both sides set forth their’ limitations; 
one of them pleaded,“ My Lord, we lie on this side ;” and the 
other said,“© My Lord, we lie'on that side.” “ Nay, then, 
(said the judge) if you both “ie, I’il believe neither !” 





REMARKABLE TREE. 


HERE is now standing, in the house of Farraline, the seat 

of Simon Fraser, esq. sheriff-depute of Edinburghshire, 

a roof-tree, which was erected by one.of -his progenitors on the 

day immediately preceding the desperate battle of Cean Loch 

Lochy, otherwise called Blat-leine, or field of shirts, from the 

circumstance of the Frasers, who were nearly exterminated on 

the occasion, having all stripped to their shirts in bloody con- 

flict with te Clanrannalds. The battle was fought on the 2d 

of July, 1544. The tree or beam here noticed, which is of 
birch, is therefore, 266 years old, 





LARGE DAMASK TABLE CLOTH. 


S an improvement in weaving,a double. damask table 
cloth has been woven at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, for 
the countess of Lonsdale, which is thought, by good judges, 
to surpass, in point of good. workmanship, any thing of the 
kind ever prodaced in that part of the country. It is four 
yards and a half in length, and three yards and a quarter in 
breadth; the centre exhibits the family arms, with a border of 
the most exquisite fancy. The buds of roses are said to be 
such as would “ breathe fragrance all around,” were it possi~ 
ble for the artist to assist them with the tints of nature. In 
tact, the loom itself, the beauty of the fabric, and the amplit- 
fude of the table-cloth, exceed every thing that can be shewn 
in the north of England. 





A QUESTION, by B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 


F a square plot of ground, A, B,C, D, whose content is 
3 acres, be divided into four equal parts, by three straight 
hedges in the following manner, viz. the first parallel to the 
diagonal A, C,the second to the diagonal B, D, and the third 
to the side A, D, What will be the expence ef hedging at 
Is. dd. per yard? 
Vol, 50. 5D Answer, 
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Answer, by William Petherick, of St. Austell, to}, Hurd’s Rebus, inserted the 
21st of May. 


ITH MUFFIN crisp, and Chinese ale, 
We often do ourselves regale. 


i\ 


Similar..answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s. 

te; Christopher Caines, Cerne school; J. Daw, of Landulph ; S. Tuc. 
th Bugford; J. Channon, jun. of pataiag J. W._of Charmouth ; 
} W. Jones, of North Petherton; T, C——, B-——=; W. H. of Exeter; 





. Kerby, of Helston; J. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe; J. Woodman, of 
orth Curry; J. Pittman; and Ann Dommett, of Payhembury. 





Answer, by F. W. Fones, of es Petherton, to Senex’s Charade, inserted 
lay 21. 


HEN Sol, the brilliant lamp of day, 
‘ Reclines on ocean’s breast, 
Then, silent EVENING! sweetly gay, 
Thou spread’st thy twilight vest. 


Brit 


®4+°* We have received the like answers from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 

Jet; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Woodman, of North Curry ; w. etherick, 

of St. Austell]; Ann Dommett, of Payhembury ; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s. 

te; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; Biddlecombe, Thorncombe}; 

. Pitman; }. Venman, of ye rd W. H. of Exeter; J. Carveth, neat 

evagissey; S. Tucker, of Bugford; J, W. of Charmouth; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; J. Channon, of Ottery; and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet. 





A REBUS, by T. H. Pearse, of Chard. 


HEN radiant Sol ilJumes our native land, 
My first dissolves away at his command; 

The same transpose, and quickly you will view, 
My second which is known: to you; 
The same secures me from bold tersar’s dread, 
While in cold, dreary nights I rest in bed, 
Until Aurora, with a lustre bright, 
Dispels the sulien gloom of winter’s night, 
Reader, I hope you wil] beware 
My whole prove not to you a snare; 
To break the adamantine chain 
Your utmost efforts will be vain, 





A REBUS, by W.D, Champion, of Chard. 


Fhe ene chuse a pleasant game of cards, 
But change one letter ere my first you'll view; 
And then proceed, ye scrutiniziog bards, 

To change one letter of my second tov; 


Which grant, indulgent Heav’n! throughout this isle, 
May long its godlike influence extent 

Then at a despot’s threats we well might smile, 
Who madly dares with such a realin contend. 


Who shall the secrets of my whole declare? 
Or draw aside its dark, impervious mask ? 
When ev’n philcsophy, confounded there, 
Must plead unequal to the arduous task. 
9 POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
THE SEAMAN’s TALE. ° 


Imperium occano, Famam qui terminet Astris. 


VIRGIL. 
o the Commerce of Venice, Tyre, and Carthage, the Disci« 


pline of Greece, and the Fire of Old Rome, 


Wyss to the embracing deep, 

Of British architects the theme and boast, 
Rush’d our devoted bark ; . 

With loud acclaims the echoing welkin rung, 

At first around the circling waves she flung, 
That Hamoaze’ bosom sweep; 

Pride of Britannia’s sea-girt coast, 

Her name became each seaman’s boast, 

And long her waving flag was blest 
With constant victory. 


Our crew a dauntless band 

The checring song, the battle, or the dance, 
With equal ardour shar’d ; 

Hearts volatile as air, and bold as light, 

In ev’ry clime they eager sought the fight, 
And shook each hostile strand ; 

Descry’d on ocean’s wave no chance 

Waits on thy hapless cruizers, France, 

No hope when Britain’s tars advance, 
Fav’rites of victory. 


In danger’s utmost hour, 

(When sleep’s embraces drowsy landsmen fold) 
Determin’d to the last, 

Our heroes brav’d the storm; the lightnings flash ; 

Howls the wide wave ; the pealing thunders crash 5 
But vain their power 

To sink with fear our seamen bold, 

Calmly the tempest they behold, 

Firm, tho’ the death-wing’d demon roll’d 
His dread artillery. 


In Biscay’s stormy bay, 
Stealing along, a Gallic fleet espy 
Our death-devoted bark; 
Ah! what could valour, what could skill avail} 
Oppos’d to three, one solitary sail, 
In such unequal fray : 
(A lion in,the toils—to fly 
We scorn’; no aid, no succour nigh ; 
» Twas our’s indignantly to die, 
Or gain the victory. 


Peace to the immortal brave! 
Who fell that fatal day—a gallant few, 
Now ocean-deep at rest. 
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Ye sank, supporting nobly Britain’s fame ; 

Unstruck her flag, unstain’d the glorious same 
That rules the subject wave. 

Your country’s tears are your’s, the due, 

Well earn’d, of such a matchless crew 5 

And Eagland,as she'gries adigu, —_{ é 
£mbalms your nitmory. 


Plymouth-Dock, Fune, 1810, 





N. Zs at 
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HE bdroad-orb’d sun had sunk beneath the train, 
And ting’d old ocean with his setting ray,"" 
When Laura wander’d o’er the twilight plain, 
With innocence, companion of her way. 


The grateful evening, to her feeling mind, 
Did all its tender influencé impart, 

When thus her soul, to harmony inclip’d, 
Pour’d forth the soft effusions of her heart : 


Hail sweet content! celestial maid! 
Sole soatber of the breast ! 
Without thy ever-friendly aid 
The soul can know no rest. 


*Tis thine the wounded mind to heal, 
And banisb:all its woe ; 

Possess’d of thee what joys we feel, 
From thee what pleasures flow | 


Rich gift of Heav’n! If such my lot, 
How happy should I be 

To dwell within my peaceful cet, 
With innocence and thee! 


Near Kingsbridge, June, 1810. T. 


JARVIS. 





TO A LADY WEEPING. 


CK sweet’s the tear that fills thine eye, 
When call’d by pity’s pensive sigh; 
While o’er thy cheek it gently flows, 

It paints the dew-drop on the rose, 

Tho’ pale the tear, thy roseate hue 

Makes it delightful to the view. 

Survey the lily on the plain, 

When gently sprinkled by the rain ; 

Mark how it droops, and seems to mourn, 
¥et cheerful rise at Soi’s return. 

When cares around the heart entwine, 
‘Thus hope extends her aid divines 
Commands the sinking heart to cheer, 
And wipes away affliction’s tear. 

Should stern dejection rend thy peace, 

And seem to bid each transport cease, 

Oh may that pow’r! celestial born, 

Forbid thy soul in grief to mourn: 

Instruct thy heart in Heav’n to trust, 

And own its dispensations just. 
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